IfALOGUE  and  GUIDE  ^ OD 

ft  Through  the  Vessel. 


CATALOGUE.  ^ 


THE  SHIP. 

'^HE  external  appearance  of  the  old  “Success”  presents  a curious 
contrast  to  the  “ ocean  greyhounds  “ of  to-day.  She  left  the 
slips  at  Moulmein,  British  India,  in  1790,  and,  being  constructed 
throughout  of  solid  teak,  the  bluff-bowed  barque  has  filled  many 
important  parts  during  her  remarkably  long  career.  As  an  armed 
Merchantman  she  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  Indies,  and  in  1829  she 
was  chartered  by  the  Admiralty,  and  became  the  pioneer  vessel  in 
Western  Australian  waters.  The  city  of  Perth,  Western  Australia,  was 
named  after  the  Scottish  birthplace  of  Captain  Stirling,  who  com- 
manded this  ship  on  that  occasion.  In  1847,  Captain  Abbott  had 
charge  of  the  vessel  between  London  and  Port  Adelaide. 

The  last  Australian  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1851,  when  200 
hopeful  immigrants  were  carried  to  the  land  of  new-found  gold. 
Being  there  deserted  by  both  captain  and  crew,  she  was  pressed  into 
the  prison  service,  and  formed  one  of  a felon  fleet  of  five,  the 
“President,”  “ Lysander,”  “Sacramento,”  Deborah,”  and  the  old 
“ Success,”  then  moved  off  Williamstown,  Victoria.  This  grey  old 
prison  ship  is  now  the  only  one  remaining,  and  being  of  historic 
interest  as  the  last  time-rusted  link  in  the  chain  of  convict  history, 
forms  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  book  now  offered  to  the  public 
on  board.* 

1.  Happy  Powep — was  once  a notorious  bushranger,  and  for 
highway  robbery  served  seven  years  as  a prisoner  on  board  the  ship. 
In  1890,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  engaged  by  the  owners  of  this 
vessel  to  be  of  use  on  board  in  interesting  visitors.  He  lived  on 
board  for  several  months,  and  proved  a great  “ draw  ” in  attracting 
business  to  the  ship.  Whilst  at  Sydney  he  obtained  leave  to  go  ashore 
for  a day  or  two,  and  was  picked  up  drowned,  he  having  suicided, 
in  a fit  of  despondency,  in  the  Murray,  near  Swan  Hill.  Power 
was  always  credited  with  having  been  kind  and  courteous  to  women 
during  his  bushranging  career.  His  bold  attacks  upon  “gold 
escorts,”  his  implication  in  the  Melville  Rush,  and  his  exciting  capture 
by  the  police  in  a secret  cave  in  the  mountains,  are  all  detailed 
in  the  “ History  of  the  Success.” 

^Complete  History  of  the  “Success”  & “Success”  Prisoners. 

Price,  6d.  May  be  had  at  the  turnstiles. 
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2.  Original  Cat-of-Nine-Tails,  made  of  green  hide 
(untanned  leather),  the  long  ashes  of  which  are  bound  w-ith  brass 
wire  and  finished  with  pellets  oi  lead — A’ote  t!u  initials  of  tiu  fla«dlator 
and  other  curious  markings  upon  the  hanole. 

3.  Women’s  Cat-of-Nine-Tails. 

4.  Leg-irons,  broken  by  Jacky  Williams  in  the  quarries,  with 
the  aid  of  quarrying  tools  and  the  assistance  of  a comrade.  Both 
prisoners  were  secured.  Williams  was  sentenced  to  wear  the 
Punishment-band  oi  Body-iron  (as  shown  below  decks),  and  his 
accomplice  was  sentenced  to  two  years  additional  imprisonment. 

5.  Scripture  Text-cards,  given  to  the  prisoners  by  the 
Visiting  Chaplain  in  the  interests  of  religion.  The  convicts,  by 
tearing  them  up  and  marking  them  carefully,  converted  them  into  a 
pack  of  playing-cards. 


Officers'  Quarters  in  the  Year  1852. 


» 

6.  Overhead  is  the  Original  Ship’s  Bell  with  inscription, 
dated  1790.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  might  truly  have  said  of  it — 

“What  a world  of  melancholy  its  melody  foretells." 

7.  Original  IVlain  Lower  Mast,  as  sound  and  solid 
as  when  first  put  into  the  ship  over  100  years  ago.  It  is  made  of 
Indian  teak  wood,  and  the  voyage  from  Australia  to  London  only  proved 
its  splendid  quality,  the  very  roughest  weather  being  experienced. 

The  visitor  may  now  step  into  the  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were  the 

Officers’  Quarters  in  the  year  1852. 


! 


A.  Views  of  British  Penal  Settlements  at 
Port  Arthur  in  1847. 

B.  Officers’  Bath  in  the  starboard  quarter-gallery. 

‘ C.  Original  Convict  Land-grant,  dated  1813,  with 
valuable  original  autograph  of  Governor  Macquarie. 

D.  Martin  Cash,  the  Yan  Dieman’s  Land  bushranger,  in  1843. 

E.  First  Convict  Chain-gang  in  Hobart  Town, 

shown  in  the  very  rags  in  which  they  left  the  London  gaols. 

F.  Collection  of  Weapons  of  Warders,  Bushrangers, 
and  Military  Overseers. 

G.  Bunch  of  Heavy  Keys  with  which  Warder  Jones 
struck  at  the  miscreant  Melville,  while  that  prisoner  was  attacking 
another  warder  with  a sharpened  spoon. 

H.  Leg-irons,  “oval-ed”  by  a convict,  who  thereby  gained 
his  freedom. 

I.  Chain-gang  Irons,  worn  by  prisoners  marching  in 
single  file,  with  one  long  chain  connecting  them. 

J.  Figure  8 Handcuffs,  used  on  prisoners  confined  in 
the  necklets. 

K.  Collection  of  light  “transfer”  Irons,  and 

leather-covered  “Women’s”  irons  used  on  women’s  hulk,  “ Lysander.” 

L.  Original  “Conditional  Pardon,”  dated  1832, 
with  original  autographs  of  Governor  Bourke, 

8.  Leg-irons,  varying  in  weight  from  7 to  56  pounds. 

9.  Punishment  Ball,  used  for  exercising  refractory  prisoners. 

10.  The  Wheel  over  the  fore  hatchway  was  used  to  raise  and 
lower  a “ lift  ” or  cage  in  which  prisoners  were  brought  up  from  the 
lowermost  part  of  the  vessel  for  their  one  hour’s  exercise  in  every  24. 

J h»  heavy  irons  made  it  impracticable  for  the  prisoners  to  climb 
the  straight  iron  ladders  that  then  existed,  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  “lift.”  ^ 

11.  The  Flogging-frame  op  Triangles.  With  wrists 
and  ankles  fastened  to  the  frame  the  prisoner  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  convict  flagellator.  1/9  per  day  and  a reduction  of  sentence  was 
the  reward  of  the  flagellator  for  “ services  rendered.’’  The  separation 
of  the  tails,  knowm  as  the  “combing  of  the  cats”  was  insisted  upon, 
and  in  some  penal  settlements  half-a-minute  was  allowed  to  elapse 
between  each  lash,  the  cruelty  was  so  extreme. 
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12.  The  old  “ slow-and-supe  ” Windlass. 

13.  Compulsopy  Bath,  with  part  of  original  pump.  Not- 
withstanding all  resistance,  the  fractious  prisoners  were  carried  and  by 
sheer  force  thrust  in,  and  with  a constant  stream  of  sea- water  playing 
upon  the  heads  of  the  unwilling  bathers  they  were  scrubbed  down  with 
long-handled  brushes  by  two  warders. 

14.  Opigrinal  Apmoup  and  Headg^eap  wopn  by 
Ned  Kelly,  the  notopious  bushpang^ep  (weigrht 
921bs). 

The  indents,  made  by  the  bullets  of  the  police,  show  what  a hot  fire 
,he  was  subjected  to.  He  was  eventually  shot  in  the  arms,  legs,  and 
through  the  face-piece. 

16.  Opigrln&’l  Pumps,  still  in  good  working  order. 


MIDDLE  DECK— BOW. 


NOTE. — The  cells  on  either  side  of  this  deck  held  three  persons,  who, 
when  well  behaved,  were  allowed  to  work  in  gangs  at  the  quarries 
on  shore.  At  night  their  bedding  consisted  of  but  one  blanket  to 
each  man. 

HENRY  POWER. — Here  shown  in  the  prime  of  life, 
represented  on  the  main  deck  in  his  old  age,  in  the  cabin  under  the 
poop.  Arrived  in  Victoria  1848.  and  was  sentenced  to  14  years  for 
hor.«e-stealing,  was  imprisoned  on  the  hulk  “Success,”  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  implication  in  the  Melville  rush  in  1856.  Being  afterwards 
reprieved,  he  again  led  a lawless  life.  :£soo  was  the  reward  for  his 
apprehension,  and,  when  captured,  he  received  15  years’  imprisonment. 
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He  seemed  much  flattered  by  the  attention  shown  to  him  by  the  crowds 
who  followed  when  he  was  under  arrest,  and  many  instances  of  his 
bravado  are  described  in  the  “ History  of  the  Success.”  Suicided, 
7th  November,  1891.  , 

SCOTT. — Alias  Captain  Moonlight,  was  a man  of  dauntless  courage 
and  a most  notorious  scoundrel.  He  differed  from  most  in  that  he 
possessed  a good  education,  being  qualified  as  a surveyor  and  civil 
engineer.  He  was  born  in  1845,  Protestant  parents,  at  Down, 
Ireland.  Arrived  at  New  Zealand  in  the  “ Black  Eagle  ” early  in  the 
sixties,  and  served  in  the  volunteers  in  that  colony  from  1861  to  1867. 
In  1868  he  arrived  in  Sydney,  and  two  years  after  began  his  criminal 
career  by  serving  a sentence  of  18  months  for  forgery  and  uttering. 
On  the  23rd  July,  1872,  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  for  robbery 
under  arms  in  Victoria.  His  conduct  in  prison  gave  ample  forecast  of 
his  subsequent  criminal  career.  He  was  punished  for  no  less  than  22 
breaches  of  discipline,  two  of  which  were  violent  assaults  —one  on 
Chief-warder  Kelly,  and  the  other  on  a fellow-convict.  On  the 
17th  February,  1877,  he  actually  had  the  temerity  to  “bail  up”  the 
officer  in  charge  at  Pentridge,  threatening  to  murder  him  with  a knife 
with  which  he  had  armed  himself,  and  demanding  his  watch  and  chain 
without  delay.  He  them  retired  with  his  plunder  to  the  bathroom, 
warning  the  warders  not  to  come  near  him,  “as  he  was  well  axmed, 
and  well  victualled  for  a few  days.”  For  this  freak  he  obtained  extra 
imprisonment.  Upon  his  liberation  he  gave  a series  of  lectures  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Melbourne,  on  his  prison  experiences,  which  were  a 
financial  failure.  He  was  next  heard  of  as  a leader  of  a gang  of 
desperadoes,  who  stuck  up  and  robbed  the  Bank  at  Egerton.  The 
police  encountered  the  gang  at  VVantabadgery,  where  a bloodthirsty 
skirmish  took  place,  which  resulted  in  Senior-constable  Bowen  and  two 
of  the  bushrangers  being  shot  dead.  Moonlight  and  Rogan,  the  only 
other  survivors  of  the  gang,  were  executed  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol, 
Sydney,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1880.  The  former  wished  to  mike  a 
speech,  but  Rogan  was  stolid  and  indifferent,  and  there,  standing  on 
the  scaffold,  with  white  caps  drawn,  they  shook  hands  and  were  instantly 
afterwards  launched  into  eternity. 

DANIEL  MORGAN — Incendiary  and  murderer,  was  the  son 
of  a man  named  Fuller,  and  a woman  named  Owen,  and  was  born 
at  Campbelltown,  near  Sydney,  1830.  His  face  is  an  index  of  his 
characteristic  cruelty.  He  invariably  bound  those  he  robbed  to  trees, 
and  found  pleasure  in  toying  the  rim  of  his  loaded  rifle  against  their 
faces,  mocking  their  helplessness,  leaving  many  in  unfrequented  places 
in  the  mountains  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation.  At  Mr.  Vincent’s 
Mittagong  wool  station,  N.S.W.,  he  appeared  with  his  belt  bristling 
with  revolvers,  and  made  enquiries  for  the  owner,  who  was  at  once 
made  prisoner.  Forcing  the  shearers  to  strap  their  employer  to 
the  fence,  and  then  still  tighter,  till  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  stopped  completely,  he  accused  him  of  having  given  the  police 
information,  and  told  him  he  gave  him  “just  five  minutes  to  live.” 
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The  air  was  filled  with  the  screams  of  the  terrified  wife  and  daughters, 
and  Morgan,  relenting,  made  a bonfire  of  the  woolshed  and 
station,  valued  at  j^'i,6oo,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  fence,  who  had 
fainted  from  heat  and  exhaustion,  was  left  a ruined  and  almost  roasted 
man.  In  1863,  at  the  Round  Hill  Station,  Morgan  fired  from 

horseback  right  and  left  amongst  the  men  he  had  mustered  as 
prisoneTS.\  Mr.  Watson’s  head  was  grazed,  and  a ball  passed  through 
his  right  hand  raised  in  protest,  and  Morgan,  dismounting,  placing 
his  revolver  against  the  head  of  young  Herriott,  was  just  about  to 
fire,  when  the  boy  screamed  for  mercy,  and  showed  how  his  leg 
had  been  already  broken  by  a previous  shot.  A Mr.  McLean  asked 
Morgan  if  a neighbouring  doctor  might  be  brought,  to  which  the 
bushranger  assented,  but  afterwards,  fearing  information,  overtook 
the  unsuspecting  man  two  miles  along  the  road,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  Two  sergeants  of  police  in  pursuit  were  shot  dead,  one 
named  Thomas  Smyth,  murdered  in  his  tent  while  camped  for 

the  night,  and  a second  named  McGinnerty  in  a desperate  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  with  the  bushranger  at  Tumberumba.  During  that 

affray  the  horses  of  both  were  shot  dead.  The  cruel  ruffian  took 

aim  at  an  inoffensive  shepherd  at  Wollendool,  and  explained  the 
murder  of  the  man  by  saying,  “ I was  just  trying  a new  rifle.”  This 
single-handed  brigand  robbed  the  mails  and  gold  escorts,  till  a daring 
descent  upon  the  Peechalba  Station  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  the 
unnerved  occupants,  four  men  and  eight  women,  waiting  on  him 
hand  and  foot,  the  ladies  were  forced  to  play  the  piano,  the  servants 
to  prepare  a sumptuous  meal,  the  owner  of  the  homestead  to  sign 
a cheque  for  a large  amount,  and  while  the  luxurious  rogue  half 
nodded  in  the  best  armchair  with  a revolver  in  each  hand  he  cautioned 
all  and  sundry  that  “ he  always  slept  with  one  eye  open.”  In  the 

morning,  April  9th,  1865,  the  station  was  surrounded  by  a cordon 

of  police  and  station  hands,  and  one  of  the  latter,  named  John 
Quinlan,  shot  him  dead.  His  last  words  were,  “ Why  didn’t  you 
challenge  me  fair  and  give  me  a chance?"  but  no  " fair  challenges " 
and  ‘‘  chances  ” had  ever  been  given  to  the  victims  of  his  wanton 
murders. 

THE  PRISON  CHAPEL.  — The  good-conduct  men  were 

mustered  here  on  Sundays.  The  door  was  bolted  and  then  pad- 

locked, and  the  Chaplain  stood  outside  in  front  of  the  bars  and 
conducted  the  service. 


MIDDLE  DECK— AFT. 

Three  remaining-  Mustering*  Barriers,  between 
which  the  shore-gangs  were  mustered,  and  the  leg-irons  of  each 
prisoner  were  inspected  before  leaving  the  hulk  for  the  day. 

The  Tiger’s  Den. — This  strongly-barred  structure  held  the 
most  abandoned  prisoners,  who  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to  deal 
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with  singly.  ttcre  they  quarrelled  and  fought  away  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  till  the  weakest  went  battling  to  the  wall.  The  warders  silenced 
these  outbreaks  by  levelling  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  just  over  their 
heads  and  firing  blank  cartridge  between  the  bars. 

The  Murder  of  Captain  Price 

occurred  on  the  26th  March,  1857,  at  the  VVilliamstown  quarries,  near 
Melbourne.  The  men  implicated  were  all  “Success”  convicts 
There  were  35  took  part  in  the  massacre.  Fifteen  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  seven  were  finally  executed. 

FRANCIS  BRANNIGAN  — On  the  visitors'  right,  was  the 
only  one  that  pleaded  guilty.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  he  was  serving 
15  years  for  highway  robbery.  He  was  born  at  Birr,  Ireland,  in  1814 
Transported  to  Tasmania  by  the  “Tortoise”  for  a trivial  offence  in 
1842  for  14  years.  Crossed  the  Straits  to  Victoria  in  the  ‘‘  Mary”  in 
1854,  became  notorious  through  being  concerned  in  four  robberies  in 
the  Maryborough  district,  and  escaped  from  custody  when  en  route  to 
Castlemaine.  He  was  wounded  by  the  police  sentry  at  the  time,  and 
£100  was  offered  by  the  Government  for  his  arrest  On  the  14th 
April,  1855,  he  was  secured  at  Bullarook  Forest,  Victoria,  in  company 
with  five  others,  afterwards  known  as  Brannigan’s  gang.  They  were 
all  sentenced  to  15  years  (first  three  years  in  irons)  for  numerous 
highway  robberies.  Being  a violent,  ill-tempered  ruffian,  he  was 
ordered  to  a special  cell  on  board  the  “ Success.”  On  the  hour  of  his 
execution  for  the  murder  of  Price  he  recognised  his  former  captor. 
Inspector  Stony,  among  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  bowing,  wished  him  “ a very  good  morning.” 

RICHARD  BRYANT — Or  “Bryan  Hennis,”  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1803.  He  had  followed  the  trade  of  a sawyer,  and  was 
a Roman  Catholic.  He  arrived  in  Victoria  by  the  “ Moffatt  ” in  1836, 
and  after  committing  several  highway  robberies  under  arms  on  the 
Melbourne  road,  near  Keilor,  in  company  with  two  others,  he  was 
arrested,  the  other  two  getting  away.  After  obtaining  his  liberty  he 
was  on  two  different  occasions  convicted  of  robbery,  for  which  he 
received  seven  years.  He  was  an  old  and  hardened  offender,  in  whom 
reformation  was  perfectly  hopeless.  He  was  a most  designing  man, 
and  nothing  ever  made  him  afraid.  He  was  the  one  that  led  the  wild 
mob  that  murdered  Mr.  Price,  and  was  executed  on  the  29th  April, 
1857.  In  height  he  was  5ft.  ii^in.,  of  stout  build,  sallow  complexion, 
dark  brown  hair,  and  hazel  eyes.  He  was  in  his  54th  year  at  the  time 
of  his  execution. 

WILLIAM  BROWN — Was  a mere  lad,  being  scarcely  16 
years  of  age.  He  arrived  in  Victoria  in  1852,  as  a free  seaman  in  the 
“ Helen,”  who  had  worked  his  passage  cut  to  the  colonies.  He 
deserted  his  ship,  and  on  finding  a mate,  went  to  the  Forest  Creek 
goldfields.  Being  unsuccessful  at  the  diggings  he  and  his  mate  started 
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> a downward  career,  for  they  were  implicated  in  several  robberies  with 
violence.  He  was  secured  and  received  a sentence  of  lo  years.  He 
was  one  of  Mr.  Price’s  murderers,  and  was  executed  on  Wednesday, 
April  29th,  1857.  In  height  he  was  5ft.  lin.,  of  slight  frame,  fair 
complexion,  with  brown  hair,  and  light  grey  eyes.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow  in  1838.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  was  a 
Presbyterian.  His  appearance  was  far  from  repulsive. 


JOHN  CHESLEY— Arrived  in  1841  as  a prisoner  in  the 
“ Eliza,”  but  shortly  after  completing  his  sentence  was  found  guilty  of 
assault  with  intent  to  rob.  He  was  then  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  from 
whence  he  escaped,  and  came  to  Victoria.  He  made  a most  daring 
attempt  to  escape  from  Pentridge,  in  March,  1855,  but  was  recaptured 
about  miles  from  the  gaol  by  a band  of  settlers  who  had  joined  the 
warders  and  police  in  the  chase.  As  a carpenter  he  had  been  engaged 
repairing  the  warders’  quarters,  when  one  morning  he  boldly  mounted 
one  of  Mr.  Price’s  horses  and,  with  his  tools  in  his  hand,  attempted  to 
pass  the  armed  sentries  as  if  he  had  leave  from  the  Inspector-General. 
Finding  himself  challenged  he  rushed  through,  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  prompt  firing  from  every  direction.  One  bullet  went  through  his 
hat,  another  grazed  his  face,  while  his  jumper  and  shirt  were  riddled 
with  shot.  He  was  slightly  wounded,  and  was  sentenced  to  a term  on 
the  hulk  “Success  ” in  351b.  irons.  He  was  tried  for  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Price  in  1857.  During  that  memorable  trial  he 
conducted  his  own  defence,  pointing  out  very  ingeniously  where  its 
different  points  did  not  agree,  and  after  thanking  God  for  moving 
the  hearts  of  the  jury  in  favour  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  he  boldly 
asserted  that  he  had  neither  hand,  act,  nor  part  in  the  murder.  This 
statement  being  totally  at  variance  with  the  evidence,  he  was  executed 
on  April  30th  of  the  same  year,  at  the  early  age  of  33. 

JOHN  PRICE — Late  Inspector-General  of  Penal  Establish- 
ments for  Victoria,  was  also  Chief  Commandant  of  Penal  Establish- 
ments in  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  He  was  a son  of  Sir  Rose  Price,  a 
Cornish  baronet,  and  was  married  to  a niece  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  left  a widow  and  six  children. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maurice  Frere  of  Marcus  Clarke’s  depicting 
in  “ His  Natural  Life,”  and  is  here  shown  as  he  appeared  after  the  fatal 
blows  were  struck  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  March,  1857. 

THE  PRISON  PANTRY — Adjoins  the  Tigers’ Den,  and  is 
absolutely  as  when  used  as  a storeroom  for  the  rough  fare  of  the 
prisoners. 
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LOWER  DECK— CELLS. 


The  visitor  is  requested  to  notice  the  immense  strength  of  the 
timbers,  still  further  strengthened  by  iron.  The  bluff  bow  shows  that 
the  old  vessel  was  certainly  not  built  for  speed. 

Captain  PRICE  commanding  GIPSY  SMITH  to  return  to 
his  cell  at  the  time  of  the  rush  of  Melville  and  his  comrades  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd  October,  1856.  The  Chaplain  urging 
Captain  Price  to  be  a little  less  severe. 

1.  Solitary  Confinement  Cell, 

2.  GIPSY  SMITH — Was  one  of  a number  who,  becoming 
excited  by  the  utterances  made  by  the  leader  of  the  Chartist  agitation, 
at  a meeting  held  on  Kennington  Common,  looted  a pawnbroker’s 
shop  in  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell,  Lc'ndon.  He  loaded  him- 
self with  watches  and  jewellery,  and  was  promptly  seized  and  sentenced 
to  12  years’  transportation  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  From  thence  he 
escaped,  but,  being  recaptured,  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island.  He 
escaped  from  there  to  Victoria  in  1854.  Having  taken  to  bushranging, 
he  was  soon  standing  his  trial  for  murder,  but  the  charge  being  after- 
wards altered  to  highway  robbery  he  received  a sentence  of  16  years  on 
the  “ Success.”  In  confinement  he  was  notoriously  uproarious  and 
insolent,  but  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Champ,  the  Inspector-General 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Price,  he  became  so  changed  as  to  be  released  on 
ticket-of-leave,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Mr.  Lang  (son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  Sydney),  who  often  had  occasion  to  entrust  him  with 
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large  amounts  ot  money,  which  confidence  he  never  ^orf'eited. 
Returning  to  the  Ovens  district,  he  decided  to  marry,  but  livin<^ 
unhappily,  he  one  night  drowned  his  wife  in  a dam  Doomed  to 
death,  he  tried  to  defeat  the  law  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a jagged 
piece  of  razor  that  he  had  successfully  concealed  in  l.is  boot.  He  had 
pretended  to  be  asleep  with  a rug  over  his  head,  when  the  warder  at 
his  side  felt  the  prisoner's  arm  fall  heavily  on  him.  raised  the  alarm, 
and  obtained  assistance.  Executed  on  the  day  following,  22nd  April', 

3.  Condemned  Cell,  with  original  ringbolt  and  chain  where 
condemned  prisoners  were  kept  fastened  by  the  ankle  until  the  hour 
of  execution  arrived. 

4.  Solitary  Confinement  Cell. 

6.  WILLIAM  STEVENS. — A native  of  Cornwall,  England. 
He  arrived  in  Victoria  in  the  latter  part  of  1853.  One  night  he  was 
camped  close  to  Sawpit  Gully,  near  a party  who  were  also  proceeding 
to  the  diggings.  In  a drunken  state,  William  Stevens  advanced  to  the 
travellers  and  demanded  a rase  of  brandy  either  by  pa)Tnent  or 
otherwise ; but  he  would  have  it.  The  carrier  from  whom  the  grog 
was  demanded  refused,  which  caused  a quarrel  to  ensue,  the  result 
being  that  firearms  were  used  freely.  One  of  the  travellers  was 
wounded.  On  the  next  day  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  was  tried  for  ste.iling  brandy  and  firing  at  with  intent.  He 
received  a sentence  of  ten  years,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  “ Success.” 
where  he  formed  in  a few  years  the  leader  of  the  gang  which  made  so 
desperate  a struggle  to  escape  with  Melville.  He  was  the  one  that 
Melville  said  struck  Owens,  the  warder,  and  then,  with  the  stonecutter’s 
axe  in  hand,  jumped  overboard.  He  sank  instantly  through  the  weight 
of  his  leg-irons.  His  body  was  never  recovered. 

6.  RICHARD  JONES. — Injured  in  a drunken  riot  by  a 
broken  tumbler  thrown  by  an  ill-natured  ruffian  named  Conroy,  the 
blow  severing  an  important  sinew  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Jones  arrived  as  a free  man  and  was  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  rich  gold  reefs  at  Ballarat,  Victoria.  He  w'as  well-to-do  and  well- 
behaved,  till  on  June  1st,  1853,  he  became  implicated  in  a heated 
quarrel  at  a “sly  grog  shanty’’  as  above  described.  The  police 
arrived  and  all  concerned  were  arrested  and  Jones  received  7 years’ 
imprisonment,  the  charge  being  “drunkenness  and  resisting  the 
police.”  [For  an  exactly  similar  offence  to-day  a fine  of  5/-  or  24  hours 
would  prooably  be  inflicted.]  As  a prisoner  he  became  hopelessly 
desperate  and  frequently  flew  upon  the  warders.  An  attempt  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  solid  wall  of  the  hulk  showed  the  man  to  be 
demented,  the  instrument  used  was  a knife  supplied  by  Gipsy  Smith, 
who,  when  cleaning  the  cells,  conspired  with  the  prisoners  and 
provided  means  for  them  to  effect  their  release.  The  punishment  of 
the  suffocating  “ black  hole  ” for  insubordination  made  Jones  a helpless, 
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raving  lunatic.  Broken-hearted  and  insane,  the  unfortunate  digger  was 
one  morning  found  dead  in  the  very  cell  in  which  his  figure  is  now 
shown,  July  2ist,  1856, 

7 and  8.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

9.  HENRY  GARRETT.  — From  boyhood,  manhood,  and 
old  age,  Garrett  was,  by  heredity  and  training,  a lifelong  criminal.  A . 
most  audacious  thief  and  pickpocket,  a past  master  in  the  art  of 
disguising  his  true  appearance.  He  left  London  at  last  as  a prisoner, 
only  to  resume  his  evil  career  in  Australia.  He  there  gained  an 
unenviable  reputation  in  1^55,  by  sticking-up  the  Bank  at  Ballarat, 
Victoria,  and  robbing  it  of  6,000  in  broad  daylight.  He  escaped  to 
London,  but  was  followed  and  sentenced  to  10  years’  imprisonment  on 
the  “Success.”  In  1861  he  went  to  New  Zealand,  on  ticket-of-leave, 
where  he  resumed  his  criminal  career.  In  1862,  he  bailed  up  and  tied 
to  trees,  no  less  than  17  men  in  one  day,  for  which  he  received  another 
sentence  of  10  years,  this  time  for  robbery  under  arms.  On  becoming 
free  he  adopted  clothes  of  a clerical  cut  and  a white  tie,  and  carried  a 
large  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  while  in  this  dress  the  police  saw  him 
enter  a store  by  a dark  right  of  way  and  caught  him  red-handed  looting 
the  safe  and  loading  himself  with  valuables.  Some  20  burglaries,  of 
which  he  had  been  in  no  way  suspected,  were  now  traced  to  him,  and 
he  received  in  all  22  years’  imprisonment.  He  had  much  literary 
ability,  having  written  and  published  many  interesting  fictional 
sketches.  As  a burglar  he  was  ingenious  in  his  disguises,  and  as  a 
bushranger,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  took  the  lives  of  any  of  his 
victims.  He  died  a few  years  ago,  aged  82,  boasting  on  his  death-bed 
that  he  had  done  52  Christmases  in  gaol. 

10.  OWEN  SUFFOLK — Was  a native  of  London.  He  was 

transported  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  but  escaped  and  came  over  with 
nine  others  in  the  year  1853.  Received  3 years  in  Victoria  for  sticking- 
up  the  mail  coach  running  between  Melbourne  and  Geelong.  Having 
served  his  full  time,  he  started  on  a second  expedition,  in  the  way  of 
forgery,  for  which  he  served  17  years.  After  doing  a poition  of  his 
sentence  he  was  allowed  on  shore  to  work  in  Williamstown,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was  concocting  “rushes.”  He  was 
eventually  taken  on  board  the  “Success,”  and  never  allowed  ashoie. 
When  he  became  free  he  went  to  Melbourne  from  Williamstown,  and 
in  a few  days  wrote  an  essay  entitled  “ Days  of  Crime  and  Years  of 
Sufferance,”  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  His  efforts  at 

verse  gained  him  the  title  of  the  “Prison  Poet  of , Australia,”  and 
examples  of  his  poetry  can  be  read  by  visitors  on  board.  He  was  the 
most  accomplished  rogue  that  ever  stepped  into  shoe  leather,  and 
whilst  on  the  “ Success  ” he  was  constantly  concocting  something 
of  a villainous  nature.  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he 
married  a widow  lady  with  an  only  daughter,  and  one  day  he  arranged 
with  them  for  an  buling  on  the  water  in  a small  skiff.  Whilst  on  their 
way  homewards  he  threw  mother  and  daughter  into  the  Thames.  He 
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immediately  proceeded  to  the  house  to  secure  all  property  and  deeds. 
He  was  followed  by  a boatman  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affairj 
and  from  his  evidence  he  was  sentenced  to  2 a years’  imprisonment! 
The  essay  he  wrote  contained  a unique  and  graphic  description  of  the 
early  days  of  Victorian  criminality. 

11  and  12.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

13.  RICHARD  HI  Li  Li. — A native  of  London.  He  was  a 
well-educated  and  pleasant-speaking  man.  He  had  been  a lawyer’s 
clerk  in  London,  but  came  to  Victoria  in  the  year  1853.  When  at 
the  Bendigo  goldfields  he  committed  several  robberies  under  arms, 
sticking-up  several  small  stores  on  the  outside  of  the  diggings.  He 
was  soon  arrested  and  sent  to  Melbourne,  where  he  was  tried  on  the 
above  charge,  and  sentenced  to  10  years’  imprisonment.  He  was  sent 
to  the  “ Success,”  and  being  clever  at  stone-cutting  was  allowed  on 
shore  to  work.  He  was  chosen  by  Stevens  as  one  of  the  party  in  the 
rush,  and  was  shot  through  the  neck  by  the  sentries  from  the 
“Success,”  1856. 

14.  RICHARD  RpWLEY.  — A native  of  Limerick,  Ireland, 
bom  in  1817,  convicted  in  his  native  town  of  attempted  murder, 
sentenced  to  10  years’  transportation  in  Van  Dieman's  Land.  He 
escaped  from  Port  Arthur  in  1854,  and  came  to  Victoria.  After 
working  at  the  diggings  a short  time,  he  took  to  bushranging  between 
Melbourne,  Bendigo  and  the  Black  Forest.  He  was  captured  at  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Hotel,  at  Bulla,  near  Melbourne,  on  the  road  to 
Bendigo,  nine  months  after  starting  his  exploits,  and  received  in 
Melbourne,  where  be  was  tried,  a sentence  of  2 2 years.  He  was  sent 
to  the  “ Success,”  where  he  was  confined  four  or  five  years.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Price,  he  was  removed  to  Pentridge,  where  he  assaulted 
one  of  the  overseers  (Kilmartin)  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a 
pick-handle,  at  the  same  time  pushing  him  into  the  quarry  30  feet  deep. 
Kilmartin’s  legs  were  broken  at  the  thighs,  together  with  receiving  a 
deep  scalp  wound  on  the  forehead.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  McCrea, 
who  pronounced  his  case  hopeless.  He  lingered,  however,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  but  eventually  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
walk  about,  but  he  was  the  most  pitiable  object  to  be  seen  at  Coburg, 
or  ever  the  lot  of  man  to  discern,  although  previous  to  the  assault 
one  of  the  most  upstanding  of  men.  Rowley  was  brought  up  for  assault 
and  attempted  murder  before  his  Honour  Judge  Barry.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  was  executed  a short  time  after. 

Necklets. — These  were  worn  by  prisoners  as  punishment  for 
insubordination,  for  12  hours  on  bread  and  water.  The  figure  8 
handcuffs  were  fastened  behind  their  backs. 

15  and  16.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

17.  JACKY  WILLIAMS— Or  “Big  Black  Jack,”  as  he 
was  generally  known  amongst  those  on  the  “ Success.”  He  was  a 
skilled  burglar  in  London,  and  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  were  about  as 
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much  to  him  as  cheese  to  a squirrel.  His  sentence  was  15  years.  He 
did  part  of  his  time  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  but  escaped  and  came  to 
Victoria,  but  was  soon  arrested  on  a charge  of  highway  robbery.  He 
was  serving  a sentence  on  the  **  Success  * at  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
Mr.  Price ; under  cover  of  the  excitement  he  broke  his  leg-irons  and 
escaped,  but  was  re-arrested  and  sentenced  to  wear  the  “ punishment 
band”  as  represented.  Mr.  Price  recognised  him  as  an  absconder 
from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  did  not  require  much  insubordination  on 
his  part  to  receive  an  additional  three  years  from  Mr.  Price.  He, 
however,  served  his  full  time  and  became  a free  man,  but  nothing  was 
heard  of  him  afterwards. 

18  to  21.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

22.  HENRY  SMITH  — Alias  “ Shylock,”  born  in  Dublin  in 
1818.*  Arrived  in  Sydney  by  the  "Sovereign,"  in  1834.  He  was  then 
sentenced  to  a term  of  seven  years,  under  the  name  of  Christopher 
Brennan.  His  time  expiring,  he  sailed  to  England,  but  returned  as  a 
free  emigrant  in  1847,  by  the  “ Coromandel,”  and  subsequently  convicted 
of  horse-stealing.  He  had  but  two  months  to  serve  when  he  became 
conspicuous  in  the  attack  on  Mr.  Price,  whose  head  he  shattered  with 
a shovel.  It  came  out  in  evidence  at  the  trial  that  his  jumper  was  so 
bespattered  with  blood  that  he  burned  it  in  the  quarry  forge  to  destroy 
the  evidence.  Executed  28th  April,  1857- 

23  and  24.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

26.  Cell  occupied  by  Power,  the  bushrang^er, 

while  serving  14  yeats  for  horse-stealing  and  attempted  murder. 

26  JOHN  YOUNG  — Was  a native  of  Colford,  Gloucester, 
England.  He  was  one  of  the  Pentonville’s  who  were  sent  to  the 
colonies  and  landed  quietly  at  Geelong.  In  an  unguarded  moment  on 
the  part  of  his  comrades,  this  base  villain  placed  a quantity  of 
strychnine  in  the  tea  and  quietly  awaited  the  result.  His  plot  was 
discovered.  He  was  arrested  at  Bendigo  and  sent  to  Melbourne, 
where  he  was  tried  by  Chief  Justice  Stawell,  and  received  a sentence 
of  12  years  aboard  the  "Success.”  He  was  constantly  in  trouble,  and 
was  kept  on  aboard  the  ship,  never  allowed  ashore.  He,  however, 
served  his  full  time ; but  once  free  he  again  became  as  violent  as  ever, 
and  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  committed  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes.  On  the  28th  December,  1864,  a miner  named 
Graham,  residing  at  Daylesford,  on  his  return  from  his  midnight  shift, 
found  his  young  wife  Margaret — to  whom  he  had  been  married  only 
six  weeks — lying  on  her  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and  her  legs  hanging 
over  the  side  of  the  bed.  On  the  8ih  of  the  following  January, 
Constable  Brady  arrested  Young  for  this  foul  murder,  and  alter  a great 
deal  of  delay  and  difficulty,  sentence  of  death  w’as  passt  d upon  him  on 
the  28th  July,  and  he  was  executed  in  Castlemaine  Gaol,  21st  August, 
1865. 

27  and  28.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 
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29.  WILLIAM  JONES— Otherwise  ‘'Black  Bill,”  was  a 
native  of  Cardiff,  Wales.  He  was  transported  to  serve  a sentence  of 
lo  years  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land  for  attempted  arson.  He  escaped  and 
came  to  Melbourne.  Hearing  of  the  diggings  of  1853,  he,  in  company 
with  two  others,  started  for  Castlemaine  and  Forest  Creek  diggings. 
On  their  way  they  started  pilfering  and  sticking-up,  but  were  soon 
captured.  They  were  all  tried  in  Melbourne.  The  judge  gave  five 
years  to  the  two,  but  the  judge  taking  into  consideration  that 
Jones  was  an  escaped  convict,  sentenced  him  to  22  years.  He 
was  also  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Price,  but  he  was  acquitted. 
After  serving  a long  sentence  with  as  much  solitary  confinement  as 
would  have  killed  a dozen  others,  he  was  transferred  to,  Pentridge, 
where  he  served  his  remaining  part  and  became  free.  Leaving 
Melbourne  he  established  himself  in  business  in  Lower  George  Street, 
Sydney,  and  kept  the  secret  of  his  past  history  well.  When  this 
ship  was  on  view  in  Sydney,  his  curiosity  overcame  his  discretion,  and 
he  ventured  on  board.  Being  of  short  stature  he  would  be  almost 
hidden  on  the  outside  fringe  of  the  crowd,  listening  to  the  remarks 
made  about  his  own  wax  figure.  Truly  a unique  experience. 

30.  DANIEL  DONOVAN. — The  saddest  case  on  board  the 
ship.  An  innocent  man,  punished,  ill-used  and  killed  by  the  “ system  ” 
for  another’s  crime.  That  Donovan  was  sadly  wronged,  was  proved  by 
the  full  dying  confession  of  another  ex-convict  in  the  Melbourne 
Hospital  some  years  ago.  The  crime  was  that  of  arson,  and  the 
chain-gang  in  which  Donovan  worked  was  one  of  the  hardest  in  Van 
Dieman’s  Land  He  attempted  to  escape,  and  being  recaptured,  he 
was  flogged  150  lashes,  and  further  transported  in  treble  irons  to 
Norfolk  Island.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  Inspector-General  Machonochie 
was  appointed  to  test  the  value  of  kindness  instead  of  cruelty  in  deal- 
ing with  convicts.  He  treated  them  as  men,  and  by  fairness  with 
firmness  won  their  respect.  He  trusted  them  unchained.  Every 
convict  was  allowed  a patch  of  garden  round  his  hut.  Instead 'of 
crowding  round  a cauldron  for  their  mess  of  pork  at  meal  time  (giving 
the  stronger  men  the  advantage),  Machonochie  had  each  man 
supplied  with  utensils  to  cook  his  own  portion.  His  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations,  but  he 
unfortunately  took  malarial  fever  and  died.  Captain  Price  succeeded 
him,  abolished  the  previous  rules,  which  abolition  caused  a rebellion. 
The  convicts  concerned  were  tried  and  n were  hanged.  Donovan 
escaped  in  a small  boat,  crossed  to  Victoria,  turned  highway  robber  in 
earnest,  and  received  a sentence  of  16  years  The  treatment  he 
received  on  the  hulk  and  in  the  early  chain-gangs  had  broken  up  his 
health,  for  he  died  three  weeks  atter  stepping  free  from  this  ship. 
His  death  was  due  to  his  imprisonment,  and  his  first  imprisonment 
was  due  to  a mistake  in  the  evidence  of  a single  witness. 

31  and  32.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells, 

33.  FREDERICK  MACDONALD  . — Nine  years  for 
forgery.  He  was  one  of  Captain  Price’s  spies.  A despicable 
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scoundrel,  who  by  carrying  tales  expected  to  have  his  sentence 
reduced,  but  he  was  disappointed.  He  served  his  full  term.  Whilst 
on  board  he  filled  the  odious  office  of  convict  flagellator.  A free 
man  in  1856;  he  was  shot  dead,  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  by 
another  ex-convict,  a man  that  he  had  originally  flogged.  Though 
the  man  who  fired  the  shot  got  clear  aw'ay,  it  was  plainly  an  act 
of  premeditated  revenge. 

34.  THOMAS  MALONEY A native  of  Limerick,  Ireland. 

He  was  transported  with  another  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land  for  attempted 
murder,  for  a term  of  ten  years ; escaped  from  Van  Dieman’s  Land 
early  in  1854,  when  he  came  to  Victoria,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Bendigo  goldfields.  He  soon  committed  a series  of  petty  robberies, 
but  being  caught  was  sentenced  for  a term  of  eight  years,  and  was 
sent  to  the  “Success”  to  complete  it.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
insubordinate  of  all  the  prisoners  thereon,  as  his  sentence  accumulated 
to  14  years  for  insubordination  and  breakages  of  prison  discipline. 
He  was  one  of  the  gang  who  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Price,  for 
which  he  was  executed  with  the  others.  The  records  state  that  he 
arrived  as  a prisoner  of  the  Crown  in  the  “King  William”  in  1840, 
and  after  obtaining  his  freedom  was  convicted  of  felony.  He  was  by 
trade  a butcher.  In  height  he  was  5 feet  7 inches,  of  stout  build,  pale 
complexion,  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He  was  32  years  of  age,  and 
anything  but  prepossessing ; at  his  trial,  after  the  death  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  him  by  Judge  Barry,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Price, 
he  requested  that  he  might  be  publicly  executed 

35  and  36.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

37.  JOHN  HEFFERNAN — Alias  “Big  Jack.” Transported 
for  a political  offence  from  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  the  old  transport 
ship  the  “Tory.”  As  the  vessel  was  leaving,  his  mother  came  on 
board  and  slipped  a gold  ring  upon  his  finger  as  a keepsake,  and  in 
the  excitement  and  confusion  she  dropped  dead  upon  the  quay.  Out 
of  respect  for  that  incident  he  was  always  allowed,  as  a prisoner,  to 
wear  the  ring  that  he  came  by  in  that  way.  As  an  escaped  convict 
from  Van  Dieman’s  Land  he  crossed  to  the  Victoria  goldfields,  and 
robbing  a gold  escort,  received  10  years  on  board  this  prison  hulk, 
then  moored  in  Hobson  Bay. 

38  and  39.  Solitary  Confinement  Cells. 

40.  The  Refractory  Cell  of  “ CAPTAIN  ” 
MELVILLE. — Melville,  alias  Frank  McCallum,  transported 
originally  from  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  the  “Minerva”  for  stealing  a 
potato  pie  from  a countryman’s  cart.  Absconded  from  the  “ road 
gang  ” and  became  the  cajrtain  of  a band  of  bushrangers.  Reached 
Port  Phillip,  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  as  a stowaway  in  1852,  w’as 
there  arrested  as  a bushranger  and  imprisoned  on  the  “ Success.” 
At  the  Melville  “rush”  in  1856,  of  which  he  was  the  ringleader,  two 
warders’  lives  were  sacrificed,  respectively  Owen  Owens  and  John 
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Turner,  which,  together  with  numerous  sensational  escapes,  is  fully 
described  in  the  “ History  of  the  Success,"  now  sold  on  board.  Then 
sentenced  to  death,  but  being  afterwards  reprieved  through  the  raising  of 
I a legal  quibble.  He  was  about  to  be  informed,  when  the  warders 
found  him  strangled  to  death  with  his  neckerchief  in  his  cell. 

41  and  42.— Black  Holes.  — In  which  prisoners  were 
confined  from  i to  28  days  on  bread  and  water. 


LOWER  DECK— STERN. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  KELLY  GANG. 

From  1878  to  1880  these  desperate  men  continued  a career  of 
lawlessness  unparalleled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To  rid  the  country 
of  their  presence,  no  less  than  217  members  of  the  police  force, 
besides  a number  of  detectives  and  black  trackers,  all  armed  with  the 
latest  improved  weapons  of  war,  were  at  one  time  on  their  trail. 

Ned  Kelly,  leader  of  the  gang,  aged  27,  executed  November  12th, 
1880,  for  shooting  Constable  Fitzpatrick,  in  April,  1S78,  and  murdering 
Sergeant  Kennedy  and  Constables  Scanlan  and  Lonigan,  in  October  of 
the  same  year. 

Joe  Byrne,  aged  21,  shot  dead  by  one  of  50  police,  who  surrounded 
the  Hotel  at  Glenrowan,  while  he  was  toasting  “ Prosperity  to  the 
gang,"  at  the  bar  of  the  hotel. 

Steve  Hart,  aged  20,  and  Dan  Kelly,  aged  but  i8;  whose  charred 
remains  were  found  among  the  deMs  of  the  hotel  after  it  had  been 
fired  by  the  police,  a8th  June,  1880. 

The  extermination  of  the  band  of  outlaws  cost  115,000. 
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